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THE IMPORTANCE OF ACCURACY 
IN WRITING. 


Somewhere I have read that for every 
four dollars a newspaper spends to obtain 
news, it spends six dollars to verify it. If 
this be true, it gives a striking proof of the 
fact that newspapers are not purposely in- 
accurate, that they do not publish their 
stories without putting forth an expensive 
effort to get the truth. 

No one not familiar with the workings of 
a newspaper office can have any conception 
of the difficulties that stand in the way of ab- 
solute accuracy. The reader cannot be ex- 
pected to make allowances; he only knows 
that he has found this or that inaccuracy, 
and if the mistake affects ‘him, he damns the 
editor and reporter. It is an absolute fact, 


however, that the editor seeks accuracy and 
uses all the precautions at his command to 
obtain it. When he fails he seeks the 
reason and tries to guard against similar 
mistakes. Editing a paper with an axe after 
it has been printed is a fact and a phrase 
known to all newspaper men. It means go- 
ing through the paper carefully to find 
errors of English, of names, of facts, of 
typography, of judgment. Indeed the edi- 
tor, the capable one, is constantly seeking 
out mistakes, not for the mere fun of the 
thing, but because he wants to prevent their 
repetition. 

There is some weight to the argument 
that no more mistakes are made in news- 
paper publication than are made in other 
kinds of business, but the newspaper's errors 
are made for all men to read and know, and 
for that reason they appear so numerous. 
Do you know of any other work where there 
is the same opportunity for mistakes ? 
Suppose there are two hundred lines to a 
column and thirty letters to a line, and then 
realize that there is a chance for an error on 
every letter and you have an idea of the 
number of chances for mere typographical 
fault. Let the critic think of the number of 
different facts that may be presented in a 
column news story, and perhaps he will have 
a little mercy on the reporter if he slips up 
occasionally. However, I am not writing 
an apology. 

In considering newspaper accuracy, I wil) 
not speak of honesty of purpose, or of ad- 
herence to ideals, for that is another story. 
Let us discuss the cause of the mistakes of 
reporting and how to avoid them. 


The price of accuracy is like that of lib- 
erty, Eternal Vigilance. Look up your 
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Latin and you will find that accuracy ety- 
mologically means taking care, persistently, 
habitually, and everlastingly. There is no 
royal road to accuracy, there are no short 
cuts, there is no vicarious method. 

A definition of accuracy is a good deal like 
a definition of virtue—it is easier to tell 
what it is not. Accuracy includes fairness in 
presentation, without coloring or exaggera- 
tion, clearness of expression. Accuracy 
cannot permit of a mingling of fact and fic- 
tion, a dressing up of a few facts with a 
large and showy ornamentation of imagina- 
tion. The seeker for accuracy must love 
truth for truth’s sake; he must set down 
facts, not mere words, not fine writing to 
cover the nakedness of his information. 

Does all this sound academic? Well, 
why not? These are days of schools of 
journalism, where the theory and science of 
the profession are taught as well as the prac- 
tice. Theoretically, as well as practically, 
accuracy is admittedly of the first impor- 
tance. Truth-telling is the sole reason for 
the existence of the newspaper, and too 
much cannot be urged against the tendency 
to allow sensationalism to run away with 
truthiulness. Accuracy should not be re- 
garded as a will-o’-the-wisp, an ignis fatuus, 
even if it is true, as some one has said, that 
the newspaper is manufactured out of the 
subtlest, most volatile and elusive raw ma- 
teria! in the world, Truth. 

How far is it possible to train men to ac- 
curacy, to give them a desire for exactness, 
to impress them with the sacredness of their 
calling as high priests of truth? 

Continual preaching will accomplish won- 
ders, even if it does sometimes bore. There 
is a psychological side, too. In our edi- 
torial rooms —those of the Pittsburgh Post 
—which by the way are one large room, 
where all can see all and be seen by all, 
there is a large framed sign on one of the 
walls, with the talismanic word, ACCU- 
RACY. It hits every one between the eyes, 
and I firmly believe it is a palpable hit. We 
should have framed alongside of it the word, 
TERSENESS, for it was that greatest of 
journalists, Joseph Pulitzer, who urged ac- 
curacy, and tried to keep the idea always 
before the minds of the writers for his 





newspapers by  placarding . “Accuracy, 
Terseness, Accuracy” upon the walls of 
the editorial rooms and wpon the desks of 
editors, reporters, and copy readers. In his 
article on the College: of Journalism pub- 
lished in the North American Review for 
May, 1904, he said: “ One of the chief dif- 
ficulties in journalism now is to keep the 
news instinct from running rampant over 
the restraints of accuracy and conscience.” 

As the reporter is the foundation of the 
newspaper, it is necessary to begin with him 
in the training for accuracy. From the mo- 
ment of his initiation his fetish, his watch- 
word should be accuracy. He should learn 
to be true to himselt, to hold fast to the 
ideals that every young man must have if he 
is to do anything worthy in any vocation or 
avocation. 





Let us review in a sketchy way what it 
means to take care :— 

Concentration. — Nearly everything a _ re- 
porter writes is hearsay, or word of mouth 
evidence. Therefore he must fix his atten- 
tion closely on what he is being told, and 
he must remember clearly, if he doesn’t 
take notes, and if he does take notes he must 
put them down carefully and transcribe them 
just as painstakingly. Misquotation is un- 
forgivable. As few men are able to express 
themselves without ambiguity, the task of 
the reporter is made difficult, but the skill- 
ful reporter will insist and persist until he 
gets the truth. And when he has got it he 
will convey it to his reader in unmistakable 
language. 

Conscientiousness.— To be thorough-going 
at all times, taking nothing for granted, as 
honest with his facts as a cash register with 
its money, is a qualification which cannot be 
too much impressed on the reporter. 

Vigilance. — The reporter, like the sentinel, 
cannot sleep on the job. His eyes and ears 
must be ever on the alert, not only for the 
elusive item, but for errors that creep 
‘in when he relaxes his vigilance ever so 
little. 

Verification. — To hear things is one thing, 
to prove them is another. Too often the 
best tips are untrue, the finest stories are 
those that cannot be printed. Hence run- 
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ning down a tip to its source becomes of the 
first importance. The reporter must con- 
sider prejudice and motive, even to the ex- 
tent of becoming distrustful and suspicious, 
and finally cynical. Too often he is blamed 
for inaccuracy when he has faithfully put 
down what he was told by some designing 
person. The reporter must beware of 
grinding any one’s axe, or, to change the 
figure, saving some one’s chestnuts. 
English.— Newspaper compositiOn is not 
bad, in spite of the criticism that is hurled 
at it. William Dean Howells, the dean 
of American literature, says there is no 
gulf between the character of the best 
writing seen in newspapers and that of 
the writing in the best books. It 
is far better than most conversation 
and letter writing, and equal to much 
that appears in pretentious books and 
magazines. It is, as a rule, clear, properly 
capitalized and punctuated. It may fail in 
the finer distinctions of the meaning of 
words, it may be flat or it may be too 
flavory, but the average newspaper article 
is in the English of the day, brightened 
with a bit of slang or colloquialism, the 
sauce of the dish. Newspaper English, 
however, is not all that it should be, and 
every writer should be on the alert to im- 
prove his vocabulary. He should study the 
office style-book, and learn to avoid for- 
bidden words and expressions, remembering 
ihat there is a good reason for every rule. 
He should bear in mind that accuracy in- 
cludes clearness always, and he cannot be 
clear unless he understands the use of words. 
Authorities. — Every newspaper office is 
equipped with books of reference, which are 
to be consulted in season and out. Direc- 
tories, dictionaries, geographies, gazetteers, 
encyclopedias, almanacs, year books, bio- 
graphical works, all these are in the library 
for use, and no one need be ashamed to 
look into them. Indeed every one should be 
ashamed not to. Many an error may be 
e.oided by going to the library. 
Experience. — It is a dear teacher, but one 
of the best. The reporter who cannot learn 
to avoid pitfalls after he has had a few 
tumbles would better go back to the mines. 
Mistakes will always be made, but the news- 





paper office has no place tor the man who 
makes the same mistake twice. 

Now for some of the causes and excuses 
for inaccuracy, with a hint as to their 
avoidance: — 

Haste. — A newspaper is made in a hurry. 
The rapidity and urgency of the work are 
almost incredible even to the man who has 
been in the active work of newspaper mak- 
ing. Still, training, experience, and system 
have overcome many obstacles, so that in 
the properly organized office haste does not 
mean a wild scramble. 

Telephone and Telegraph. — Errors of trans- 
mission are not uncommon, but competent 
men will reduce them to a minimum. So 
much important local news is received by 
telephone that without this service the 
modern newspaper would be woefully handi- 
capped. Proper names are especially liable 
to be wrongly transmitted, but the remedy 
is obvious: Take care. 

Editing. — The copy reader’s duty is to 
correct errors as he finds them, but occa- 
sionally he will spoil a correct statement. 
Then, too, the proofreader will get in his 
fine work, but let me say for that much 
maligned individual that he saves the paper 
from being made ridiculous more times than 
he is given credit for. 

Typographical.—In spite of the reporter, 
copy reader, and proofreader, mistakes ap- 
pear that can be blamed on no one but the 
compositor, who sometimes in making cor- 
rections will make even a worse error than 
the one he is correcting. ’ 

The Human Element.— This suggests the 
old saying, “ To err is human.” Some men 
cannot be taught accuracy, and when such a 
hopeless case is found there is only one 
thing to be done. Habitual error making 
in the newspaper office means the same 
thing as on the baseball field, release of the 
offender. The editor demands a high aver- 
age of newsgetting and newswriting, and the 
man who can’t attain it is to be pitied, but 
not carried on the payroll because he is a 
good fellow who means well. Bad luck may 


excuse sometimes, but when the attempt is 
made to make bad luck synonymous with 
carelessness, it is time to call a halt. 

J. S. Myers. 


PirtTspurRGH, Penn. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THE Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium 
of mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of Tue WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


e*-e 


May, 10913. 


Noting that the number of books pub- 
lished annually in the country has increased 








from about 8,000 in 1901 to 13,000 in 1910 
and probably a larger number still this year, 
George P. Brett, of Macmillan & Co., says 
in his paper on “ Book-publishing and Its 
Present Tendencies” in the April Atlantic 
Monthly that “as a matter of fact, the 
number of books that appear in print is 
usually only about two per cent. of the total 
number of manuscripts submitted to the 
publishers for examination, so that the large 
total in the number of volumes issued indi- 
cates very clearly a larger number of per- 
sons who are interested and occupied in the 
writing of books.” 


* 


* * 


Undoubtedly the number of manuscripts 
that are offered in vain to publishers is very 
large, but would Mr. Brett maintain that 
650,000 different book manuscripts are 
offered for publication in this coun- 
try every year? In making his estimate 
is he not considering only that his 
firm publishes perhaps only two per cent. 
of the manuscripts submitted to it, and dis- 
regarding the fact that many of the manu- 
scripts that his house rejects are brought 


out eventually by some other publisher ? 
One manuscript rejected by thirty pub- 
lishers would increase largely the per- 


centage of rejections, but it would be only 
one manuscript, and in the end the thirty- 
first publisher might publish it. The num- 
ber of hopeless manuscripts produced un- 
doubtedly is very large, but it is hard to be- 
lieve that there are written in this country 
every year even fifty thousand books that 


fail to find a publisher. 


e*s 


Mr. Brett repeats what many editors and 
publishers have said about the joy of dis- 
covering new writers. “The discovery. 
among the manuscripts submitted to the 
publisher, of a new work of value and im- 
portance, and the finding of promise in the 
work of a new author,” he says, “ are among 
the keenest of all pleasures; and after 
many years of experience I can still say that 
it is the sort of pleasure that never fails to 
produce its thrill of satisfaction; and the 


zest continues without diminution, so that 
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the search is just as keen and as anxious 
after many years as when the first manu- 
script submitted to me came into my hands.” 


e* 6 


Regarding the sale of books Mr. Brett 
quotes a_ recent statement that the out- 
pouring of novels is so great that the life of 
a “best-seller” novel is now little longer 
than a month. Speaking of the sale of 
books of general literature (not fiction ) he 
says that the great problem of the pub- 
lisher is that of distribution. Recognizing 
that theoretically the sale of such books is 
limited by the alleged excessive selling 
prices he says: “ The book of 350 I2mo. 
pages, after the plates are paid for by the sale 
of the first edition, costs the publisher, for 
manufacture and author’s royalty, usually 
less than fifty cents. The price to the pub- 
lic is a dollar and a half, or thereabouts. 
The publisher's difficulty in reducing the price 
at retail lies in the fact that the majority 
of such books published under present 
methods do not sell beyond the first 
editions, the costs of which include a large 
outlay for the printing plates.” To the au- 
thor, says Mr. Brett, this question of the 
better distribution of books in general liter- 
ature is vital. The author is intimately af- 
fected by present conditions, since many 
books of high quality either fail of pubiica- 
tion entirely, or return little or nothing to 
their creators. “ Indeed, the author’s royal- 
ties from the sales of books of this class, 
which often represent months or years of 
painstaking effort, are sometimes so small 
as barely to pay the actual cost of the paper 
and typewriting of the manuscript which is 
submitted to the publisher for approval.” 


ao * 6 


The way out of the difficulties in which 
the publishers of works of general literature 
find themselves, lies, Mr. Brett feels sure, 
in the way of issuing such works at lower 
prices. “If,” he says, “ means can be found 
by which books will attain the general sale 
which so many of them thoroughly deserve, 
the author, instead of doing his work 
merely for the satisfaction which it gives 
him to publish his thoughts and ideas, — in 


itself a not inconsiderable reward, it is true, 
— may also obtain some pecuniary reward 
in return for his labors. Even here it can- 
not be gainsaid that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire. But given the possibility of a 
successful trial of the experiment, the au- 
thor, if he is to reap the increased harvest, 
must be far-sighted enough to recognize 
that one of the necessary conditions is a re- 
duction of the present nominally heavy rates 
of royalty. The successful experiments in 
the publishing of cheap editions of books 
abroad are usually with those books which 
are either out of copyright, and, conse- 
quently, pay no royalties to authors, or for 
which a very low rate of royalty can be ar- 
ranged. From the author’s point of view, 
it will probably be better for him to reduce 
the rate of percentage of his royalties — 
under which he now gets, as I have shown, 
little or nothing —to a rate which perhaps 
is much less nominally, but which, with a 
much larger sale of his books at low prices, 
would produce an income far greater than 
he enjoys at present. 

“This question of the percentage of the 
author’s royalties is certainly one of the 
greatest of the factors militating against the 
production of books at low prices to the 
public. At present, the author’s royalties 
on books, as most people know, range from 
ten per cent. to twenty per cent. of their re- 
tail price, which is equivalent to from 
twenty to thirty-three per cent. of the price 
received by the publisher from the retail 
bookseller. These royalties thus form no 
small part of the prime cost of the book; 
in fact, they usually represent the greater 
part of the total net profits obtained from 
the publication of any work in general liter- 
ature. Indeed, popular belief among au- 
thors to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
author’s share of the profits is usually about 
twice as large as that of the publisher, 
while, in the case of novels, the royalty 
often absorbs the entire profit obtained 
from the publication of a popular work 
written by a well-known author, and, conse- 
quently, commandins the highest rate of 
royalty. 

“Authors generally look with suspicion 
upon any request on the part of the pub- 
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lisher for a lower rate of royalty for the 
publication of cheap editions, and I have 
known perfectly reasonable requests of the 
kind to be absolutely refused, with the re- 
sult that the public has been deprived of 
cheap editions of books which it would pur- 
chase in considerable quantities, merely be- 
‘cause of the author’s failure to understand 
the plain logic of the situation. It would 
seem sufficiently evident that, the current 
rate of royalty being based on a relatively 
high price, if a book is offered at a low 
price, the rate of royalty to the author must 
be reduced also. Yet I have.in mind at 
the moment a work for which a very con- 
siderable demand exists in a cheap edition, 
and for which in the high-priced edition 
there is practically no sale, but which can- 
not be published in the cheap edition that 
the public demands, because of the refusal 
of the author to reduce the royalty below 
the original rate of ‘twenty per cent., as 
provided in the agreement for the publica- 
tion of the expensive edition of the work. 


o*e 


“In this connection, it seems worth while 
to offer a protest against the unfounded 
criticism of publishers and _ publishing 
methods which has been so rife in recent 
years, and which has its origin almost en- 
tirely in the failure to obtain adequate sales 
for books of the classes we have been con- 
sidering, as a result of the want of conti- 
dence on the part of the authors in the good 
faith or business’ judgment of publishers, 
so that authors very often approach the 
question of arranging with publishers for 
the publication of their books in an attitude 
of suspicion, or, at any rate, failing to grasp 
the actual facts of the situation. 

“A publisher of high standing, doing a 
large business through a long period of 
time, undoubtedly has built up a machinery 
and acquired a reputation which are of the 
greatest possible value to the work of any 
author, and are almost indispensable for a 
new author seeking for the first time the 
presentation of his book to the public. 
Moreover, in intrusting to a publisher the 
publication of a book, the author really 
should exercise more discrimination than in 


the selection of a banker to take care of his 
funds, for the depositor in a bank knows as 
well as the banker himself the precise 
amount he is intrusting to the care of an- 
other, while the author intrusts to the pub- 
lisher the unknown earning capacity of his 
books, and the author must, consequently, 
rely entirely upon the publisher’s good faith 
and honesty to see that the sums due him 
are properlv and faithfully paid over. Yet, 
notwithstanding these facts, it is not an un- 
common experience with nearly all of the 
older »ublishers to have authors endeavor 
to drive hard bargains with them for the 
publication of their works, on the plea that 
some unknown, new and possibly im- 
pecunious publisher has offered a rate of 
royalty on the publication of a work which, 
from the established publisher's point of 
view, is impossible of pavment with pecu- 
niary profit to himself. With some  au- 
thors, to paraphase Byron’s words, it would 
almost seem as if ‘Death to the publisher 
to them is sport.’” 


oe *-e 





“ Current fiction,” Mr. Brett goes on to 
say, “has been purposely excluded in the 
survey of present conditions in the publish- 
ing of works in general literature, because 
the writer feels that not only the publica- 
tion, but the author’s part as well, of the 
new novel of the day has become highly 
commercialized. It is said that many of our 
journals are edited strictly with a view to 
increasing the receipts from the advertising 
pages, with what truth I do not know; but 
it is certain that much of the current fiction 
is written with a view to supplying just the 
sort of thrills the public demands. Indeed, 
I am told that the author of a long series of 
‘best-sellers,’ immediately after a new work 
of his appears, sits in solemn conclave with 
his publishers and their editors and advisers, 
wherein the subject and scenes of his next 
effort are outlined and voted on, with a 
keen regard to the supposed dreams and de- 
sires of the rising generations of readers. 
Novels of merit and value, representing 
honest work and the real convictions of 
their authors, still, from time to time, make 
their appearance, but it is seldom indeed 
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that one of these finds its way into the 
ranks of the ‘six best-sellers.’ Their appeal 
is to that part of the public which still dis- 
criminates in its reading, a smaller percent- 
age of the whole, I fear, at present, than in 
any recent period of our history. One is 
reminded of the remark of one of our best 
critics, himself an author of many books 
well known to lovers of the best literature : 
‘I should consider myself disgraced if I had 
written a book which in these days had sold 
one hundred thousand copies.’ ”’ 


e* 


Playwrights must observe the signs of the 
times, and write plays of the kind that are 
in fashion. Alfred Sutro declares that there 
is a fashion in theatrical likes and dislikes 
just as there is in clothes and whiskers. 
“Sometimes tears will be much worn during 
the season,” he says, “at others thieves and 
burglars will be popular; then again, the 
woman with a past will be all the go, or it 
may be pajamas will leap into sudden re- 
quest and every self-respecting manager will 
hasten to his hosiery department.” To em- 
bryonic dramatists Mr. Sutro says : “ Lay it 
to your heart, inscribe it over your mantel- 
piece, the most deadly of all sins that the 
playwright can commit is to be dull.” 


tg, 


Perhaps writing poetry should be counted 
among the gainful occupations, after all. 
For the American rights of Alired Noyes’s 
new book, “Tales of the Mermaid Tavern,” 
his American publishers have offered, ac- 
cording to their own statement, to advance 
$1,500. W. H. H. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Margaret Lee Ashley, whose poem, “In 
April,” appeared in the April Harper's 
Monthly, is a frequent contributor to our 
best magazines. Her home is in Rochester, 
N. Y., and she is the granddaughter of the 
late Colonel Arthur T. Lee, an officer of the 
United States Army, who was the author of 
“Army Ballads,” a collection of short 
poems and songs which were sung at army 
gatherings and frontier camp-fires during 
the Florida, Mexican, and Civil wars. Sev- 


eral of Miss Ashley’s poems have been very 
widely copied. 


George Vaux Bacon, whose story, “ The 
Peace of Sault Saint Francois,’ was pub- 
lished in the Red Book for April, was born 
in St. Paul, Minnesota, in 1888. When he 
was nine or ten years old, while his father 
was serving as a captain in the Spanish 
American war. he went to Sault au Recol- 
let, which is upon the Island of Montreal,— 
and is the original of Sault Saint Francois, 
—and for two years attended Loyola Col- 
lege in Montreal. Coming back to this 
country he was sent for the next seven 
years to Saint Mary’s College, at Saint 
Mary’s, Pottawatomie County, Kansas. At 
the age of nineteen he took a job as a mem- 
ber of an electrical construction gang build- 
ing the Indiana steel mills at Gary, In- 
diana, and from that he went to Cleveland 
as a reporter for the Cleveland Press. 
Leaving the Press, Mr. Bacon returned to 
Gary and worked for a while on the pony 
desk of the United Press. The wanderlust 
then overtook him, and he rambled about 
the country for a year or two, and then for 
a year and a half made money in the real 
estate business. He began writing short 
stories for Art Hoffman of Adventure and 
Ray Long of the Red Book. He says he 
also indulged in verse, but was smart 
enough not to try to sell it, although one of 
his poems was printed in Current Litera- 
ture. At present he is dramatic editor of 
the Green Book in New York, and firmly 
believes that some day the United States 
will have a real playwright and a producer 
with sense enough to produce his plays. 


Clarence Budington Kelland. author of 
the story, “ Pieces of Silver,” in Harper's 
Magazine for April, is the assistant editor 
of the American Boy. He was educated in 
the public and high schools of Detroit, and 
received his degree of LL. B. from the De- 
troit College of Law. He did not, how- 
ever, practice law, but went to work on the 
Detroit News as police reporter, and sub- 
sequentlv filled positions there as _ sport 
writer, special writer, political reporter. and 
Sunday editor. Five years ago he left 
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newspaper work to take his present place. 
Mr. Kelland has had fiction published in 
Harper’s Magazine, Collier’s, Lippincott’s, 
the Pictorial Review, the Red Book, the 
Youth’s Companion, the People’s Maga- 
zine, Holland’s Magazine, the National 
Magazine, Young’s Magazine, and the New 
Magazine, as well as in the American Boy. 
Harper & Brothers will soon issue his ju- 
venile, “ Mark Tidd,” in book form, and ex- 
pect later in the year to bring out his novel 
of Michigan life in the ‘80's. “ Pieces of 
Silver” will also be issued in booklet form 
during the year. Mr. Kelland is non-resi- 
dent lecturer at the University of Michigan 
and the Washington Normal School on the 
subject of Juvenile Literature. 





Mabel S. Merrill, whose juvenile serial, 
“The Camp of the Gilt Horseshoe,” is con- 
cluded in the May number of the Woman's 
Home Companion, is a writer of stories for 
children and girls, with only an occasional 
grown-up tale. She prefers to write stories 
of the out-of-doors, and even her college 
girls are sometimes snatched away to the 
open, where they have adventures by flood 
and field. As for her younger characters, 
they are allowed to have a roof over their 
heads only for conventional reasons, and the 
roof hardly ever figures in the story. Miss 
Merrill has been a newspaper woman, and 
still counts herself a member of the news- 
paper guild, as she writes sketches regularly 
for two dailies. She has contributed to a 
number of distinctly juvenile papers and 
magazines, to the Youth's Companion, 
Judge, the Beacon (Boston), and Young 
People (Philadelphia). 





Margaret Widdemer, who had a poem, 
“A Folk-Song,” in Harper's Magazine for 
April, was born in Doylestown, Penn., but 
her home is now in Philadelphia. She never 
attended school, but studied at home, and 
as a child won several prizes in juvenile 
competitions. A litth more than a year 
ago she began to sell child verse to St. 
Nicholas, Little Folks, and other chil- 
dren’s and women’s magazines. Her first 
“grown-up” poem was “The Factories,” 





which was printed in McClure’s for last 
August, and was noticed as one of the forty- 
two best poems of the year by Mr. Braith- 
waite of the Boston Transcript. Miss 
Widdemer has also sold poems to Scrib- 
ner’s, Everybody's, the Century, the Crafts- 
man, the Designer, the American, the 
Poetry Magazine, the Woman's Magazine, 
and the Magazine-Maker; articles and 
sketches to the Atlantic, the Century, 
Satire, and the Woman’s Magazine; and 
stories to Young’s Magazine, To-day, and 
the Forum. Her poem, “The Forgotten 
Soul,” was one of the hundred selected for 
“The Lyric Year.” Miss Widdemer says 
she always writes things tail-end first, on 
different pieces ef paper, and then cuts the 
paper up and puts the story or poem together 
the way it belongs, for, she says, ii you wait 
until the proper place in the story or poem 
atrives to put down a gorgeous idea, that 
idea is very likely to get away from you. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Collias.— When Wilkie Collins had fin- 
ished “ The Woman in White” it was still 
without a name. He appealed to Dickens, 
with whom he had a warm friendship, for a 
title which would effectively advertise it to 
the world. “ Boz,” however, was unable to 
aid him. Forster was then approached, but, 
although he was apt in such matters, he 
could do nothing in this case. Collins was 
desperate, and one day started for Broad- 
stairs with the determination not to return 
without a title for the book. For a long 
time he walked along the cliff, and, finally, 
as the sun went down, threw himself on the 
grass. He was facing the North Foreland 
lighthouse, and half-unconsciously began to 
apostrophize it: “You are ugly and stiff 
and awkward, you know; as stiff and as 
weird as my whne woman — white woman 
— woman in white —the title, by Jove!” 

Collins had another interesting experi- 
ence in connection with the novel. Some 
time after it had appeared, he received a 
letter from a lady. She began by con- 
gratulating him somewhat coldly upon his 
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success, and then said: “ But, Mr. Collins, 
the great failure of your book is your vil- 
lain. Your Count Fosco is a very poor 
one, and when next you want a character 
of that description, I trust that you will not 
disdain to come to me. IJ know a villain, 
and have one in my eye at this moment that 
would far echpse anything that I have read 
in your books. Don’t think that I am 
drawing upon my imagination. The man is 
alive and constantly under my gaze. In 
fact, he is my own husband.” The lady was 
the wife of Bulwer-Lytton.—Sewanee Re- 
view. 

Fieldiag.— While the very particularly 
pure custodians of various public libraries 
are busily engaged in throwing Fieiding’s 
“Tom Jones” imto the garbage can it is 
worth noting that the story was originally 
accepted for publication upon the advice of 
a woman. Andrew Millar was the pub- 
lisher, and after reading the manuscript he 
handed it to his wife for her opinion, as 
was the worthy man’s invariable custom 
with the lighter forms of literature. Mrs. 
Millar praised it highly and advised her hus- 
band upon no account to neglect such ‘an 
opportunity. Mainly on the strength of this 
advice Millar oftered Fielding $3,000 for the 
manuscript, a large sum as prices then 
went, but he actually made $90,000 profit 
from the sale, and out of the goodness of 
his heart he paid the author an additional 
$10,000 over and above the original price. — 
The Argonaut. 


Parker. — Interesting information about 
Sir Gilbert Parker's methods of literary 
work is given in the several prefaces that 
he has written for the Imperial edition of 
his works. 

“Most of the novels and most of the 
short stories,” he says, “were suggested 
by incidents or characters which I had 
known, had heard of intimately, or, as in 
the case of the historical novels, had read 
of in the works of historians. In no case 
are the main characters drawn absolutely 
from life; they are not portraits ; and the 
proof of that is that no one has ever been 
able to identify absolutely any single char- 
acter in my books. ... As will be noticed 


in the introductions and original notes to 
several of my books, I have declared that 
they possess anachronisms ; that they are 
not portraits of people living or dead and 
that they only pretend to be in harmony 
with the spirit of men and times and things. 
Perhaps in the first few pages of ‘The Right 
of Way’ I came nearer to portraiture than 
in any other of my books, but it was only 
the nucleus, if I may say, of a larger de- 
velopment, which the original Charley 
Steele never attained. In the novel he grew 
to represent infinitely more than the origi- 
nal ever represented in his short life. 

“So far as my literary work is concerned, 
‘Pierre and His Pepple’ may be likened to 
a new city built upon the ashes of an 
old which a fire had destroyed. Let me ex- 
plain: While I was in Australia I began a 
series of short stories and sketches of life 
in Canada which I called ‘Pike Pole 
Sketches on the Madawaska.’ A very few 
of them were published in Australia in the 
Sydney Mail, and I brought with me to 
England in 1889 about twenty of them to 
make into a volume. [ told Archibald 
Forbes, the great war correspondent, of my 
wish for publication and asked him if he 
would mind reading the sketches and stories 
before I approached a publisher. His ver- 
dict was : ‘Those stories, Parker — you have 
the best collection of tiths I have ever 
known.’ He paused. I got to my feet. I 
understood. To his mind the tales did not 
live up to their titles. He hastily added : 
‘But I am going to give you a letter of in- 
troduction to Macmillan. I may be wrong.’ 
My reply was: ‘ You need not give me a 
letter to Macmillan unless I write and ask 
you for it.” 

Sir Gilbert then goes on to tell how he 
put the manuscripts in the fire one by one 
and watched them burn. The next day he 
stood before a theatrical second-hand shop 
jn Covent Garden. “In the window there 
was the uniform of an officer of the time of 
Wellington, and beside it —the leather coat 
and fur cap of a trapper of the Hudson's 
Bay Company! At that window I com- 
menced to build again wpon the ashes of last 
night’s fire. Pretty Pierre, the French half- 
breed, or rather the original of him as I 
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knew him when a child, looked out of the 
window at me. So I went home, and sitting 
in front of the fire which had received my 
beloved manuscript the night before, with a 
pad upon my knee, I began to write the 
story which opens ‘ Pierre and His People,’ 
called ‘The Patrol of the Cypress Hills.’” 
The idea for the historical novel, “ The 
Seats of the Mighty,” came, Sir Gilbert 
says, from a little volume of memoirs : — 
“It was in tthe winter of 1892, when on a 
visit to French Canada, that I made up my 
mind I would write the volume which the 
public knows as ‘The Seats of the Mighty,’ 
but I did not begin the composition until 
early in 1894. It was finished by the begin- 
ning of February, 1895, and began to appear 
in the Atlantic Monthly in March of that 
year. It was not my first attempt at his- 
torical fiction, because I had written ‘ The 
Trail of the Sword’ in the year 1893, but it 
was the first effort on an ambitious scale, 
and the writing of it was attended with as 
much searching oi heart as enthusiasm. I 
had long been saturated by the early history 
of French Canada, as perhaps ‘ The Trail of 
the Sword’ bore witness, and particularly 
of the period of the Conquest, and I longed 
for a subject which would in effect compel 
me to write, for I have strong views upon 
this business of compulsion in the mind of 
the writer. Unless a thing has seized a man, 
has obsessed him, and he feels that it ex- 
cludes all other temptations to his talent or 
his genius his book will not convince. Be- 
fore all else he must himself be overpowered 
by the insistence of his subject, then imtoxi- 
cated with his idea, and being still possessed 
become master of his material while remain- 
ing the slave of his subject. I believe that 
every book which has taken hold of the pub- 
lic has represented a kind of self-hypnotism 
on the part of the writer. I am further con- 
winced that the book which absorbs the au- 
thor, which possesses him as he writes it, 
has the effect of isolating him into an at- 
mosphere which is not sleep and which is 
not absolute wakefulness but a place be- 
tween the two where the working world is 
indistinct and the mind is swept along a 
flood submerging the self-conscious but not 








drowning into unconsciousness. Such, at 
any rate, is my own experience. I am 
convinced that the books of mine which 
have had so many friends as this book, 
‘The Seats of the Mighty,’ has had in 
the English-speaking world were written in 
just such conditions of temperamental isola- 
tion or absorption. First the subject, which 
must of itself have driving power, then the 
main character, which becomes a law work- 
ing out its own destiny, and the subject in 
my own work has always been translatable 
into a pnrase. Nearly every one of my 
books has always been reducible to its title. 
“For years I had wished to write a his- 
torical novel of the conquest of Canada or 
the settlement of the United Empire loyal- 
ists and the subsequent war of 1812, but the 
central idea and the central character had 
not come to me; and without both and the 
driving power of a big idea and of a big 
character, a book did not seem to me pos- 
sible. The human thing with the grip of 
real life was necessary. At last, as pointed 
out in the prefatory note of the first edition, 
published in the spring Of 1896, I ran across 
a tiny little volume in the library of George 
M. Fairchild, Jr., of Quebec, called ‘The 
Memoirs of Major Robert Stobo.’ It was 
published by John S. Davidson of Marker 
street, Pittsburg, with an introduction by 
an editor who signed himself ‘N. B. C.’ 
“The ‘Memoirs’ proper contained about 
17,000 words, the remaining 3,000 words 
being made up of abstracts and appendices 
collected by the editor. The narrative was 
written in a very ornate and grandiloquent 
style, but the hero of the memoirs was so 
evidently a man of remarkable character, 
enterprise, and adventure that I saw in the 
few scattered bones of the story which he 
unfolded the skeleton of an ample historical 
romance. There was necessary to offset 
this buoyant and courageous Scotsman, ad- 
venturous and experienced, a character of 
the race which captured him and held him in 
leash till just before the taking of Quebec. 
I therefore found in the character of Dol- 
taire—which was the character of Vol- 
taire spelled with a big D—purely a crea- 
ture of the imagination, one who, as the 
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son of a peasant woman and Louis XV., 
should be an effective offset to Major 
Stobo. There was no hint of Doltaire in 
the ‘Memoirs.’ There could not be, nor of 
the plot on which the story was based, be- 
cause it was all imagination. Likewise, 
there was no mention of Alixe Duvarney in 
the ‘Memoirs,’ nor of Bigot and Mme. 
Cournal and all the others. They, too, 
when not characters. of the imagination, 
were liited out of the history of the time; 
but the first germ of the story came from 
‘The Memoirs of Robert Stobo,’ and when 
‘The Seats of the Mighty’ was first pub- 
lished in the Atlantic Monthly the  sub- 
title contained these words: ‘Being the 
Memoirs of Captain Robert Stobo, some- 
time an officer in the Virginia Regiment, 
and afterward of Ambherst’s Regiment.’ 

“The title of the book was for long a 
trouble to me. Months went by before I 
could find what I wanted. Scores of titles 
occurred to me, but each was rejected. At 
last, one day when I was being visited by 
Grant Richards, since then a London pub- 
lisher but at that time a writer who had 
come to interview me for Great Thoughts, I 
told him of my difficulties regarding the 
title. I was saying that I felt the title 
should be, as it were, the kernel of a book. 
I said: ‘ You see, it is a struggle of one 
simple girl against principalities and powers ; 
it is the final conquest of the good over the 
great. In other words, the book will be an 
illustration of the text: “ He has put down 
the mighty from their seats, and has ex- 
alted the humble and meek.” ’ Then, like a 
flash, the title came—‘The Seats of the 
Mighty.’” 

“The Battle of the Strong” was written, 
Sir Gilbert says, as a protest and a deliver- 
ance. 

“For seven years I had written continu- 
ously of Canada, though some short stories 
of South Sea life, and the novel ‘Mrs. 
Falchion’ had during that time issued from 
my pen. It looked as though I should be 
writing of the far north all my life. Edi- 
tors had begun to take that view ; but from 
the start it had never been my view. Even 
when writing ‘Pierre and His People’ I 
was determined that I should not be 


cabined, cribbed, and confined in one field ; 
that I should not, as some other men have 
done, wind in upon myself, until at last 
each succeeding book would be but a varia- 
tion of some previous book, and I should 
end by imitating myself, become the sacri- 
fice to the god of tne pinhole. 

“T was warned not to break away from 
Canada ; but all my life I had been warned, 
and all my life I had followed my own con- 
victions. I would rather not have written 
another word than be corralled, bitted, sad- 
died, and ridden by that heartless broncho 


‘buster the public, which wants a man who 


has once pleased it to do the same thing 
under the fret of whip and spur forever. 
When I went to the Island of Jersey in 
1897 it was to shake myself free of what 
might become a mere obsession... . 
Whatever may be thought of ‘The Battle of 
the Strong,’ I have not yet met a Jerseyman 
who denies to it the atmosphere of the 
place. It could hardly have lacked it, for 
there were twenty people, deeply intelligent, 
immensely interested in my design, and they 
were of Jersey families which had been there 
for centuries. They helped me, they fed me 
with dialect, with local details, with memo- 
ries, with old letters, with diaries of their 
forebears until if I had gone wrong it would 
have been through lack of skill in handling 
my material. I do not think I went wrong, 
though I believe that I could construct the 
book more effectively if I had to do it again. 
Yet there is something in looseness of con- 
struction which gives an air of naturalness ; 
and it may be that this very looseness which 
I notice in ‘The Battle of the Strong’ has 
had something to do with giving it such a 
great circle of readers, though this may ap- 
pear paradoxical.” 

He says of “The Weavers”: “When I 
turn over the hundreds of pages of this 
book I have a feeling that I am looking 
upon something for which I have no par- 
ticular responsibility, though it has a strange 
contour of familiarity. That distance be- 
tween himself and his work which imme- 
diately begins to grow as soon as a book 
leaves the author’s hands for those of the 
public is a thing which I suppose must come 
to one who produces a thing of the imagi- 
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nation. It is no doubt due to the fact that 
every work of art which has individuality 
and real likeness to the scenes and character 
it is intended to depict is done in a kind of 
trance. The author, in effect, self-hypno- 
tizes himself, has created an atmosphere 
which is separate and apart from that of his 
daily surroundings, but by virtue of his im- 
agination becomes absorbed in that atmos- 
phere. When the book is finished and it 
goes forth, when the imagination is relaxed 
and the concentration of the mind is with- 
drawn the atmosphere disappears, and so 
one experiences what I feel when I take up 
‘The Weavers,’ and in a sense wonder how 
it was done. 

“Critics and readers have endeavored to 
identify the main characteristics of * The 
Weavers’ with figures in Anglo-Egyptian 
and official public life. David Claridge, 
was, however, a creature of the imagination. 
It has been said that he was drawn from 
General Gordon. I am not conscious of 
having taken Gordon for David's prototype, 
though as I was saturated with all that had 
been written about Gordon there is no 
doubt that something of that great man may 
have found its way into the character of 
David Claridge. The true origin of David 
Claridge, however, may be found in a short 
story callea ‘Ali the World’s Mad,’ in 
‘Donovan Pasha,’ which was originally pub- 
lished by Lady Randolph Churchill in an 
ambitious defunct magazine called the 
Anglo-Saxon Review. The truth is that 
David Claridge had his origin in a fairly 
chose understanding of and interest in 
Quaker life. I had Quaker relatives through 
the marriage of a connection of my mother, 
and the original Ben Claridge, the uncle of 
David, is still alive, a very old man, but who 
appealed to me in my boyhood days, anil 
who wore the broad brim and the straight 
preacher-like coat of the old-fashioned 
Quaker. The grandmother of my wife was 
also a Quaker, and used the ‘thee’ and 
‘thou’ until the day of her death.” 

“When Valmond Came to Pontiac’ 
stands alone, says the author, being like 
nothing else he ever wrote, an_ historical 
fantasy. 

“The manuscript of the book was com- 


’ 





plete within four weeks. It possessed me. 
I wrote night and day. There were times 
when I went to bed and, unable to sleep, I 
would get up at two o’clock or three o’clock 
in the morning and write till breakfast 
time. A couple of hours’ walk after break- 
fast and I would write again until nearly 
two o'clock, then luncheon; a couple of 
hours in the open air and I would again 
write till eight o’clock in the evening. The 
world was shut out. I moved in a dream. 
The book was begun at Hot Springs. in 
Virginia, in the annex to the old Het 
Springs Hotel. I could not write in the 
hotel itself, so I went to the annex and in 
the big building —in the early springtime — 
1 worked night and day. There was no one 
else in the place except the old negro care- 
taker and his wife. Four-fifths of the book 
was written in three weeks there. Then I 
went to New York and at the Lotos Club, 
where I had a room, I finished it — but no, 
not quite. There were a few pages of the 
book to do when I went for my walk in 
Fifth avenue one afternoon. I could not 
shake the thing off, the last pages demanded 
to be written. The sermon which the old 
cure was preaching on Valmond’s death 
was running in my head. I could not con- 
tinue my walk. Then and there I stepped. 
into the Windsor Hotel, which I was pass- 
ing, and asked if there was a stenographer 
at liberty. There was. In the stenog- 
rapher’s office of the Windsor Hotel, with 
the life ot a caravansery buzzing around mie, 
I dictated the last few pages of ‘When Val- 
mond Came to Pontiac.” It was practically 
my only experience of dictation of fiction. 
I had never been able to do it and have not 
been able to do it since, and I am glad that 
it is so, for I should have a fear of being 
led into rhetoric and fata: fluency. It did 
not, however, seem to matter with this book. 
It wrote itself anywhere. The proofs of 
the first quarter of the book were in my 
hands before I had finished writing the last 
quarter. 

“It took me a long time to recover from 
the terrific effort of that five weeks, but 
I never regretted those consuming fires 
which burned up sleep and energy and rav- 
aged the vitality of my imagination. The 
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book was founded on the incident described 
in the first pages of the book, which was 
practically as I experienced it when I was a 
litthe child.” 

“ This at least can be said of all my books, 
that not a page of them has ever been writ- 
ten to order, and there is not a story pub- 
lished in all the pages bearing my name 
which does not represent two or three 
stories rejected by myself.” 


_— 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Reading as Inspiration for Writing. — 
Writers of the hour are sometimes heard to 
say that they refrain from reading overmuch 
lest they lose their own style or originality. 
But the overwhelming weight of testimony 
is on the side of wide reading as the strong- 
est incentive to original writing. Every 
great book has looked back to literature 
preceding it. The Bible itself is a chain of 
great books, one growing naturally out of 
those before it. From this great example 
down, every great utterance on earth has 
been the normal outgrowth of that which 
was before it, pointing to the unity of all 
true thinking and the steady progress of 
human understanding in all the different 
lines of its activity. We find Dante giving 
all honor to Virgil, who is his guide through 
those remarkable passages that explain the 
intimate relation of sin and its punishment, 
and that were to the great poet not literal- 
ism, but a vivid symbolism. Shakspere used 
many plays and stories that preceded him 
for his plots and characters, and critics 
sometimes are heard to deny him the merit 
of originality on this account. The great 
“Ring” of Wagner is his interpretation of 
the famous German epic of the Nibelungs. 
Tennyson and Browning are full of old lit- 
erature. Glancing again at the classics we 
see Virgil writing out of the tales of Homer, 
and all the great Greek dramatists looking 
to Homer for their heroes and _ heroines. 
Homer’s poems were of course the gather- 
ing together of old folk-lore, and the songs 
of the rhapsodists who were before him 

It is doubtless true that to do nothing 
but read destroys originality of thought. 


But no one can read broadly and under- 
standingly without being enriched, prompted 
to thought, and awakened to more original 
expression. All there is of writing is the 
expression of thought. Whatever makes 
one think, then, is productive. — Christian 
Science Monitor. 


Dramatic Action. — “One of the weak- 
nesses of most people who write and talk 
about dramatic subjects,” says Augustus 
Thomas, “is that they fail to appreciate that 
action may be mental as well as physical. 
They seem to consider that the only real 
action is to be found when the players are 
excitedly rushing about the stage. But the 
mental revelation, the mental shock, of the 
man confronted with a vital problem may 
constitute action stronger and deeper than 
any mere physical activity.’—New York 
Times. 

The Slavery of Rhymes.— Some mispro- 
nunciations of to-day once enjoyed the 
highest standing; we must not think that 
Shakspere was sinning when he rhymed 
groin, swine. Indeed, oi, like long i (as in 
ice), survived regularly through the eight- 
eenth century. When a country-woman of 
our time watches the kettle bile or jines the 
church, she has behind her Cowley’s join. 
vine; Gray's shine, join; Pope’s join, divine; 
Dryden’s join, design; Addison’s find, joined; 
Coleridge’s joined, mind; Wordsworth’s, 
joined, kind, and Byron’s aisles, toils. Indeed, 
so late a writer as Bulwer gives us mind, 
enjoined, which sounds as dialectical as Gray's 
toil, smile. It is no wonder that Joel Bar- 
low, the author of our own great typo- 
graphical epic, “ The Columbiad,” jined join 
and divine.— Yale Review. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 





Synonyms, ANTOMYMS, AND AssoctateD Worps. 
By Louis A. lemming. 619 pp. Cloth, $r.2s, 
net. New York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 1913. 


This new book of synonyms contains 
much material not found in other books, and 
it is all most conveniently arranged. The 
book will be a great help to any writer seek- 
ing the exact word to express his thought. 
Its contents are arranged in alphabetical 
order and in collections of synonyms, anto- 
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nyms, and associated words, an arrange- 

ment which makes it possible, by turning 

to the word that ome thinks of first, to find 
almost instantly any word that may be de- 
sired. Thus one has at command every 

English word that he may ever desire to 

know or to use in the expression of thoughts 

and ideas, since any unknown or forgotten 
word can be found in the book as easily as 

a known word can be turned to in a dic- 

tronary. 

Tue Printrer’s Dictionary OF TECHNICAL TERMS. 
By A. A. Stewart. 367 pp. Cloth, $2.00. Boston : 
The School of Printing, North End Union. 1912. 
Connected with the North End Union of 

Boston is a School of Printing for appren- 
tices, conducted under the auspices of the 
Boston Typothetae Board of Trade. This 
“ Printer’s Dictionary,” compiled by Mr. 
Stewart, the imstructor of the school, a 
handbook of definitions and information 
about processes of printing, with a brief 
glossary of terms used in book binding, has 
been in preparation for several years and is 
the work of the pupils in the school. The 
aim has been to compile rudimentary infor- 
mation for the young printer, but the result 
is a glossary \of technical terms and a hand- 
book of information that will be of value to 
any one interested in the printing art. The 
book is in every way creditable both to the 
compiler and to the seventy-five or eighty 
young printers by whose labors while learn- 
ing it was put an type. 

Napovceon’s CampaicGnN InN Russia Anno 1812. By 
Dr. A. Rose. 212 pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York: 
Dr. A. Rose, 173 Lexington avenue. 1913. 

Dr. Rose’s book is medico-historical, a 
medical history of the hundreds of thou- 
sands who perished from cold, hunger, 
fatigue, or misery in Russia in Napoleon's 
campaign. The book is interesting and in- 
structive, and gives a complete concise 
story of the events of the ill-fated expedi- 
tion. 

THe GUARDIANS OF THE CoLuUMBIA. By John H. 
Williams. 144 pp. Cloth, $1.50, net; $1.66, post- 
paid. Tacoma, Wash. : John H. Williams. 10912. 
More than two hundred fine illustrations, 

including eight in colors, add to the attrac- 

tiveness of this beautiful book, which is de- 
voted to Mt. Hood, Mt. Adams, and Mt. 

St. Helena, the Columbia River, and _ its 
great forests. “The Guardians of the 
Columbia” is a companion volume to “ The 

Mountain That Was ‘Gad,’” also pub- 
lished by Mr. Williams, which is so attrac- 

tive that in less than two years 45,000 copies 
have been sold. More than fifty photog- 
raphers have co-operated to make the pic- 
tures for the present book, and the letter- 

press is worthy of the illustrations. Mr. 

Williams is rendering a valuable service in 


making better known the wonderful scenic 
beauties of the Pacific Northwest. 


BOOKS RECEIVED : 


{ Toe Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or 
literary topics, or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of reter- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowledged 
under this heading. Selections will be’ made for 
review in the interest of THe Writer’s readers. ] 
Tue News 1n tHE Country Paper. By Charles G. 

Ross. 41 pp. Paper. Columbia, Mo.: University 

of Missouri. 1913. 

Love Lire or Jesus anp Mary OF BETHANY, AND 

Poems. By L. W. Jacobs. 243 pp. . Cloth. 

Sapulpa, Ok. : Francis Warren Jacobs. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 








[Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 
Tre Wrirer.] 





Tue Letters anp JourNnats or Cuartes ELtot 
Norton. II. — Scribner’s for May. 

Present TENDENCIES IN Enotisn Speecu. I. — 
Leila Sprague Learned. II.— Ellwood Hendrick. 
Atlantic for May. 

Insects AND GREEK Poetry. Lafcadio Hearn. 
Atlantic for May. 

Tue Associated Press. Frank B. Noyes. North 
American Review for May. 

Poputarity IN Literature. R. A. Scott-James. 
North American Review for May. 

Reco.titections OF Henrik Issen. Boilette Son- 
tum. Bookman for May. 

Rosert ALexanpDER Wason. Book News Monthly 
for May. 

Tue Comrapes oF MAETERLINCK. Bernard Muddi- 
man. Forum for May. 

ILLUMINATION AND Eyestrain. Ellice M. Alger, 
M. D. Medical Review of Reviews for May. 

Tue Poer or tHE Srerras. With portrait. Case 
and Comment for May. 

Note on Gustav Frenssen. Warren Washburn 
Florer. Modern Language Notes for May. 

A Screntiric Basis For Metrics. Charles W. 
Cobb. Modern Language Notes for May. 

“Jor Garcery” anp His RECOLLECTIONS OF 
Dickens. With portraits. T. Andrew Richards. 
Strand for May. 

Boccaccro, Walter Raleigh. English Review for 
May. 

Rosert Cottyer ann Cornett University. Dr. 
Thomas Frederick Crane. Christian Register for 
March 20. 

Mark Twain: Humorist ann Pessimist. Edwin 
Mims. Methodist Review for April. 

Tue Acent, Literary anp Dramatic. “G. H. 
T.” Author (London) for April. 
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Tue Common-SenseE OF Free-Lancine. 
editor. Author ( London) for April 

British WRITERS AND JOURNALISTS IN PORTUGAL. 
James Baker, F. R. G. S. Author (London) for 
April. 

Tue Poet or Vermont ( Mrs. Julia Caroline Rip- 
ley Dorr). With portraits. Robert Hoosick 
Washburne. Zion’s Herald for April 9- 

Tue Sw#acxtep Epitor. By an editorial writer. 
Collier’s for April 12. 

THe NewspaPeER— AN UNDEVELOPED BvSINESS. 
Illustrated. James H. Collins. Saturday Evening 
Post for April 12. 


By an 





NEWS AND NOTES. 





At the first annual meeting of the Au- 
thors’ League officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Winston Churchill ; vice- 
president, Theodore Roosevelt; secretary 
and treasurer, Ellis Parker Butler ; honor- 
ary vice-presidents, John Burroughs, Mrs. 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Dr. John Grier 
Hibben, and Dr. William M. Sloane ; coun- 
cilors, Gelett Burgess, Robert W. Cham- 
bers, Hamlin Garland, Miss Ellen Glasgow, 
Charles Rann Kennedy, Jack London, 
Cleveland Moffett, Harvey J. O’Higgins, 
Booth Tarkington, and Miss Carolyn Wells. 


The league now has nearly four hundred 
“members. 


Mary Roberts Rinehart says that she has 
cleared more than $100,000 on her novels 
and fully as much in royalties on her plays 
during the last seven years. The smallest 
amount that one of her books brought, she 
says, was $1,200, while the greatest amount 
received in royalties for any one of her 
stories was $50,000. 

Collier’s has engaged Miss Viola Rose- 
boro as story editor. The price of the 
paper is now five cents a copy. 

Caspar Whitney, for many years editor of 
the Outing Magazine, has lately become the 
editor of Outdoor World and Recreation. 


In “A Small Boy and Others,” published 
by the Scribners, Henry James has written 
the story of his boyhood. 


“Jean Jacques Rousseau,” by Gerhard 


Gran, professor of literature in the Uni- 
versity of Kristiania, is published by the 
Scribners. 





“The Insanity of Genius,” by J. F. Nis- 
bet, which has gone through six editions in 
England, is published by the Scribners. 

A brief sketch, “ The Newspaper,” is in- 
cluded in the Home University Library 
(Holt). It is by G. Binney Dibblee, and it 
is chiefly concerned with the rise and devel- 
opment of English journalism. 


“Dr. Johnson and His Circle,” by John 
Bailey, has been added to the Home Uni- 
versity Library. 

“William Ernest Henley,” 4 monograph 
by L. Cope Comiord, is published by Con- 
stable of London. 

“William Morris: A Critical Study,” by 
John Drinkwater, is published by Mitchell 
Kennerley, New York. : 


Clement Shorter has nearly completed the 
biography of George Borrow, on which he 
has been long engaged. An article on Bor- 
row in Scotland, which he contributes to the 
April Fortnightly Review, forms an intro- 
duction of the biography. 

“George Meredith,” by Constantine 
Photiades, is published by the Scribners. 


Smith & Elder are to publish a new life 
of Jane Austen, based on the memoir by 
J. E. Austen-Leigh, the betters published by 
Lord Brabourne, and other family docu- 
ments, some of them never before pub- 
lished. The book is written by two mem- 
bers of Jane Austen’s family, W. Austen- 
Leigh and R. Austen-Leigh. 


Collier’s ( New York ) offers a first prize 
of $2,500, a second prize of $1,000, and eight 
prizes of $50u each for the ten best original 
short stories, of any length whatever from 
the very shortest up to 12,000 words. All 
manuscript must be typewritten, and all 
must be unsigned, with no imdication that 
would divulge the authorship. Every manu- 
script must be accompanied by a plain sealed 
envelope, on which is mmscribed the name of 
the story, and in which jis the writer’s full 
name and address. All manuscripts must be 
mailed on or before September 1. The prize 
money will be given in addition to the regu- 
lar rates paid for the stories. There is no 
limit to the number of stories any writer 
may submit. 
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For the Hart, Schaffner, & Marx Prize 
Essays in economics for 1914, the following 
topics are suggested: (1) The competitive 
relations of the Suez and Panama canals ; 
(2) A study of the economic conditions 
preceding and following the crisis of 1907 ; 
(3) Price regulation by governmental au- 
thority ; (4) A theory of public expendi- 
tures; (5) A study of shipping combina- 
tions in ocean transportation, and their in- 
fluence on rates; (6) How far has the 
regulation of freight charges affected the 
development of railways in the United 
States? (7) A study of the changes of 
modern standards of living; (8) A study 
of the cost to the United States of its 
possession of the Philippine Islands. Papers 
should be sent before June 1, 1914, to J 
Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago. 

The first number of The Scout, a maga- 
zine for Boy Scouts, will appear in New 
York this month. The publication office 
will be at the national headquarters of the 
American Boy Scouts, 68 William street, 
and P. T. Mason will be editor-in-chief, 
with Norman L. Sper as assistant editor. 

A new monthly, which will probably be 
called Pulitzer’s Magazine, will be published 
in New York beginning next fall by the 
Pulitzer Magazine Company, which Walter 
Pulitzer, one of the corporators, says has a 
capital of $200,000. Of the projected publi- 
cation Mr. Pulitzer is quoted as saying: 
“Tt will be the mouthpiece of a new con- 
servatism and the constructive elements of 
the country which have worked in silence 
too long.” 

The Thinker’s World is a new monthly 
published in Chicago by Cora Mickle Hof- 
fer. The publication is devoted to “new 
thought.” 

A new Lonfon magazine, the Blue Re- 
view, will be conducted on co-operative 
principles, similar to those successfully 
adopted in the case of certain French re- 
views, notably Le Mercure de France. 
Writers of the younger generation have 
bound themselves to contribute regularly to 
the Blue Review without payment for nine 
months, at the end of which the profit- 
sharing scheme will come into operation. 











The New Statesman is the name of a new 
sixpenny London weekly inspired by Sidney 
Webb and Bernard Shaw. 

Harper’s Bazar has been sold by Harper 
& Bros. to Wilkam Randolph Hearst. A 
new company, known as Harper’s Bazar, 
Inc., will publish the periodical. Offices 
have been established at No. 381 Fourth 
avenue, where other Hearst magazines — 
the Cosmopolitan, Hearst’s Magazine, Good 
Housekeeping, Motor and Motor Boat- 
ing—have headquarters. Elizabeth Jor- 
dan, who has conducted Harper’s Bazar, will 
stay with the Harpers. 


The business of the Woman’s World Pub- 
lishing Company has been placed in the 
hands of Curtis P. Brady, as receiver in 
bankruptcy, the court instructing him, until 
further orders, to continue the business of 
the Woman's World Publishing Company 
as usual. Thus the publication of the 
Woman's World ( Chicago ) will not be in- 
terfered with by the bankruptcy proceed- 
ings. 

The Bellman says that for more than a 
year it has been seeking an artist who 
could produce political cartoons fit to rank 
with those in Punch for wit and workman- 
ship, but although it is prepared to pay a 
liberal price and to make a term engage- 
ment with such a man, its quest has been 
vain. 

“From Fiction to Facts” is a useful 
booklet assued by the Milwaukee public 
library, which gives directions for using 
good fiction to enliven and illustrate Eng- 
lish history and American colonial history, 
telling, for instance, at just what points in 
reading Green’s “ Short History of the Eng- 
lish People” certain historical novels should 
be read. 

Will Carleton’s estate, according to the 
appraiser, amounted to “seventy-five dol- 
lars less than nothing.” 

Clifton Bingham died at Bristol, England, 
March 26, aged fifty-three. 

Professor Edward Dowden died in Dublin 
April 4, aged sixty-nine. 

Thaddeus Burr Wakeman died at Cos 
Cob, Conn., April 24, aged seventy-eight. 





